and unbridled character, but he was oddly fastidious where
Sybil was concerned. He glanced at the space above the door
where he knew the clock to hang and said: "We are ten
minutes behind. We shall be in a desperate hurry for the
beat if this fellow Mayer is going to make up for lost time."
He too disliked Dr. Mayer and his new-fangled sets which
caused him so much hidden anxiety and trouble* The first
intermission had been six minutes too long on account of
Madarne's flight to the street in pursuit of Cyril Durham.

Sybil followed his glance. The clock above the door had
stopped. The hands on the fly-specked face pointed to a
quarter to three.

" Yes, dear------" she said, her throat tightening with pity

for him. He listened to the sound of the little word and
then he listened into die silence of the room. There came
no ticking from the mute clock. "I must learn to be more
careful/* he thought sadly. "If they don't even take the
trouble to keep their clocks going, they will never learn to
be on time/5 he said, smartly covering his slip.

"We don't have to stay for the curtain calls," Sybil said
after an almost imperceptible pause. "We could save at least
twenty minutes if we could leave right after your duet in
the last act/'

"Not stay for the calls?" Bhakaroff said in consternation,
"But, child, it's our farewell performance. We might as
well not sing at all. Not wait for the curtain calls 1 The
very ideal"

"But we don't want to miss the boat just to take our bow,"
Sybil pleaded; she had a fine voice and a smooth singing
technique but she was not stage-struck. She was not obsessed,
she had not that all-excluding passion for the stage
which makes real life a shadowy affair, a pale interlude
between acts and parts and performances.

"If we are kte we simply drive to the boat in costume and
make-up," Bhakaroff suggested.
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